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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  study  intake  in  the 
Protestant  Communi ty  Service  of  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  in 
order  to  determine  the  types  of  case  work  service  which  the 
agency  provides.     From  the  point  of  view  of  the  agency,  this 

is  a  timely  study. 

This  study  attempts  to  consider  the  basic  questions  as 

follows : 

1.  How  representative  of  the  community  are  the  sources 
of  referral? 

2.  What  types  of  problems  are  coming  to  the  agency? 

3.  What  types  of  problems  are  accepted  for  treatment? 

4.  What  types  of  problems  are  referred  to  other  agen- 
cies? 

Answers  to  these  questions  point  out  the  extent  to  which  the 
Service1  is  integrated  with  the  rest  of  the  professional  com- 
muni  ty . 

The  scope  of  the  study  is  limited  to  the  intake  service 
during  the  year  1952  as  the  trends  and  scope  of  case  work 
services  which  an  agency  offers  to  the  community  are  most 
clearly  seen  in  intake.    During  the  period  reviewed,  the  total 
number  of  cases  helped  was  one  hundred  eighty-three,  of 


1.     "Service"  in  the  succeeding  chapters  will  refer  to 
the  Protestant  Community  Service  of  Quincy,  Massachusetts. 


which  ninety-nine  cases  were  studied.    These  ninety-nine 
cases  were  opened  during  the  year  1952. 

The  services  of  the  chaplain  placed  at  the  Quincy  Juven- 
ile Court  and  the  Quincy  City  Hospital  are  not  included  in 
this  study  although  the  function  and  the  work  of  the  chaplain 
are  intertwined  in  the  case  work  service  of  the  agency.  The 
group  work  projects  as  well  as  the  community  organization  and 
human  relations  education  projects  which  are  all  sponsored 
by  the  Service  were  out  of  scope  of  this  study. 

A  review  of  the  current  concepts  of  church  social  work 
is  presented  in  Chapter  II  to  clarify  the  philosophy  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  church  is  fulfilling  its  function  in 
church  social  work. 

Historical  material  of  the  agency  is  presented  as  a  back- 
ground of  the  study  in  Chapter  III. 

The  statistical  analysis  of  intake  data  during  the  year 
1952  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  IV. 

Nine  cases  were  chosen  for  presentation  to  illustrate  the 
function,  procedure  and  various  problems  that  were  found. 

Information  was  obtained  from  the  case  records  and  sta- 
tistical cards  of  the  Protestant  Community  Service  of  Quincy, 
interviews  with  the  executive  director  of  the  agency,  and  var- 
ious papers  such  as  minutes  of  conferences,  by-laws  of  the 
Service  as  well  as  the  Quincy  Council  of  Churches.  Current 
trends  in  church  social  work  were  found  in  studies  which  have 


been  done  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Council  of  Church 
es  of  Christ  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  Federation 
of  Protestant  Welfare  Agencies,  etc.    The  information  about 
Protestant  population  was  obtained  from  the  Quincy  Council  of 
Churches • 


CHAPTER  II 

CURRENT  CONCEPTS  OF  PROTESTANT  SOCIAL  WORK 
This  chapter  deals  with  the  role  of  religion  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  individual's  personality.  Re- 
ligion as  an  important  aspect  of  social  life  which  plays  into 
the  social  and  emotional  development  of  healthy  personality 
should  be  fully  recognized. 

In  religion,  in  the  widest  sense,  the  individual's  sense 
of  self-worth  and  recognition  from  society  are  basic  to  health- 
y  personality. 

The  ethical  and  moral  affirmation  of  religion  con- 
stitutes the  base  on  which  all  this  rests  and  from  which 
social  malfunctioning  can  be  criticized. 

There  are  specific  ways  as  well,  in  which  religion  plays  an 
important  part  in  making  a  healthy  personality.    They  are  re- 
ligious education,  pastoral  counseling,  etc.,  as  well  as  re- 
ligious teachings. 

It  is  the  view  of  religion  that  man  need  not  reject 
any  part,  aspect,  or  facet  of  himself  but  should  accept 
the  self  in  its  totality  as  part  of  the  plan  of  God  for 
his  creation.  Thus  the  sexual  impulses,  which  are  cen- 
tral in  so  many  personality  disorders,  are  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a  fact  in  human  life.   They  are  to  be  lift- 
ed up,                devoted  to  the  purpose  of  God.^ 

It  Is  also  the  view  of  religion  that  each  individual  has  su- 

preme  value  with  significance  under  God,  not  because  of  his 


2.  Helen  Leland  WItmer,  Ruth  Kotinsky,  editors,  Person- 
ality in  the  Making,  p.  160. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  161. 


contribution  or  achievement  but  because  of  his  being  that  he 
is,  a  child  of  God.    The  church4  helps  the  individual  to  find 
peace  and  security  through  awareness  of  his  value  as  a  child 
of  God. 

On  the  basis  of  this  recognition  of  religion  as  an  im- 
portant aspect  of  social  life  which  plays  into  the  social  and 
emotional  development  of  a  healthy  personality,  Christian  mo- 
tive of  social  work  has  been  made  clear.    The  Christian  mo- 
tive with  regard  to  social  work  is  most  clearly  expressed  by 

■ 

Shelby  M.  Harrison,  former  General  Director  of  Russell  Sage 

Foundation  and  now  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Christian 

Social  Relations  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 

in  America  in  his  presentation  at  the  Cleveland  meeting  of 

the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,   June  1949,  "Religion 

and  Social  Work". 

There  are  those  who  believe    that  in  the  teach- 

ings of  Christianity,  with  its  rich  inheritance  of  Jew- 
ish history  and  doctrine,  are  to  be  found  moral  and  social 
values  —  good  for  now  and  the  future,  as  well  as  the 
past.    In  this  Hebrew-Christian  heritage  are  to  be  found 
instruction  and  guidance  in  dealing  with  modern  "social" 
problems  of  human  ills  as  well  as  relieving  and  treating 
the  sufferer  and  the  disabled.    The  principles  are  there; 
they  have  only  needed  to  be  interpreted  anew  as  times 
changed  and  needs  became  more  complex. 

This  is  a  conviction  of  those  professional  workers  under  Prot- 
estant auspices  who  believe  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  the 


4.  References  to  the  church  are  to  the  Protestant  Church. 

5.  Shelby  M.  Harrison,  Religion  and  Social  Work,  Per- 
spectives and  Common  Denominators,  1949. 


Old  Testament  sources,  who,  in  meeting  human  problems  and 
dealing  with  people,  recognize  their  rights  as  individuals 
and  the  strengths  of  the  constructive  ego  forces  with  which 
they  deal  in  diagnosis  and  treatment. 


The  relationship  of  religion  and  social  work   

may  be  said  that  religion  should  give  meaning  and  pur- 
pose, direction,  added  dignity  and  balance  to  social 
work.     It  should  form  the  philosophical  basis  of  that 
profession.     It  provides  a  frame  of  reference  within 
which  the  social  worker  may  discern  between  wheat  and 
chaff  in  social  welfare  issues. 

Regarding  the  relationship  between  the  church  as  an  in- 
stitution and  the  social  agencies  in  the  community,   the  church 
is  recognized  not  only  as  a  source  of  spiritual  power  and 
strength,  but  also  as  a  vital  contribution  to  the  healthy 
growth,  and  development  of  the  individual. 

Both  the  church  and  social  agencies  have  the  same  pur- 
poses with  different  approaches.    Both  institutions  try  to 
help  persons  and  families  achieve  their  potential  strength 
to  solve  their  problems  to  become  constructive  members  of  the 
community.     It  is,  therefore,  important  that  the  church  and 
social  agencies  cooperate  to  help  individuals  with  problems. 
Mr.  Harrison  declares: 

To  make  them  yield  the  greatest  returns,  the  excellent 

machinery  obviously  needs  to  be  understood    and 

also  to  be  animated  on  all  sides  with  the  spirit,  as 


6.    Leonard  W.  Mayo,  Looking  Forward  with  Church  Social 
Workers.  Proceedings  of  Church  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
1953,  p.  14. 


well  as  the  form,  of  cooperation* 
The  church  is  more  effective  in  the  extent  to  which  it  is  able 
to  fulfill  the  role  of  helping  individuals  with  both  spirit- 
ual and  actual  problems  in  cooperation  with  other  social 
agencies  and  vice  versa.    Dr.  Arthur  S,  Flemming,  President 
of  Ohio  Wesley an  University  and  Chairman  of  the  Division  of 
Christian  Life  and  Work  of  the  Council  of  Churches  said: 

there  are  many  opportunities  in  the  welfare  field  which 
can  not  be  handled  effectively  by  a  local  church  working 
by  itself.     If  local  churches  are  to  take  full  advantage 
of  their  opportunities,   they  must  be  willing  to  pool 
their  resources.     It  is  the  only  way,  for  example,  in 
which  in  most  instances,  the  local  churches  can  really 
bring;  into  the  picture  competent  help. 

When  we  reflect  back  what  the  church  has  done  in  dealing 
with  the  people  in  need  we  learn  the  definite  common  agree- 
ment throughout  the  whole  of  Protestantism,    Protestants  in 
America  have  had  an  assumption  that  they  are  responsible  for 
social  and  emotional  as  well  as  the  spiritual  adjustment  of 

Q 

people,"     Protestants  have  put  more  emphasis  on  non-sectarian 
social  agencies  of  which  origin  is  traced  back  to  Protestant 
Churches,     They  came  to  their  tasks  with  the  religious  motives 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  a  new  order  of  this  world  to  be  built 


7.  Shelby  M,  Harrison,  A  Strategy  for  Protestants  in 
Social  Welfare,  1951,  p.  7. 

8.  Ibid, .  p.  8, 

9.  Church  Cooperation  Series,  No,  10,  The  Social  Wel- 
fare Department  in  a  Local  Council  of  Churches,  a  manual  pre- 
pared by  the  Inter-Council  Field  Department,  p.  2. 


out  of  human  relationships.    Interpretation  and  adaptation 
of  the  religious  motive  to  objective  reality  of  every  day 
life  were  the  main  goals  of  the  Protestants  who  were  obliged 
to  face  the  conflict  between  science  and  dogma.  Protestants 
thus  in  the  field  of  social  welfare  contributed  to  the  devel- 
opment of  social  agencies  both  public  and  private.    The  pro- 
grams of  these  agencies  have  been  developed  both  under  the 
church  and  as  independent  services  under  Protestant  lay  peo- 
ple . 

Social  work  which  is  conducted  under  Protestant  auspices 
is  defined  as  Protestant  social  work.10    Some  of  the  activ- 
ities are  institutional  care  of  children  as  well  as  the  aged 
and  other  counseling  services,  in  which  Protestants  have  felt 
a  special  responsibility  of  the  church. 

Though  Protestants  give  full  support  to  non-sectarian 
agencies,  social  work  under  Protestant  auspices  is  extensive 
and  increasing  in  extent  and  variety.    As  the  population  of 
Protestants  among  the  underprivileged  increases  along  with 
the  advancement  of  integrated  knowledge  of  the  growth  and 
behavior  of  the  individual,  more  specialized  skill  is  found 
to  be  necessary  within  the  church.     One  of  the  factors  of  a 


10.     F.  Ernest  Johnson,   "Protestant  Social  Work",  Social 
Work  Yearbook  1954,  pp.  377-578.     Protestant  social  work  in 
the  United  States,  Ernest  Johnson  says,  must  be  defined  by 
reference  to  its  auspices  rather  than  to  any  specific  "prot- 
estant"  quality  that  is  assumed  to  characterize  it* 


trend  to  make  Protestant  social  work  a  distinct  and  unique 

entity  is  that: 

there  has  been  a  concern  lest  persons  with  Protestant 
background  who  need  help  and  guidance  in  critical  sit- 
uations may  fail  to  receive  the  attention  which  Cath- 
olics and  Jews  provide  for  members  of  their  respective 
communities .  1 

With  this  emphasis  Protestants  are  participating  in  the 
various  fields  of  social  welfare.    State  and  local  councils 
of  churches  have  shown  a  remarkable  development.     The  de- 
partment of  social  work  of  the  organization  has  developed 
its  programs  which,  by  providing  welfare  services  in  various 
specializations,  meet  changing  needs  in  social  welfare.  It 
is  a  direct  manifestation  that  the  church  is  trying  to  give 
more  dynamic  leadership  in  helping  to  meet  the  nation* s  wel- 
fare needs. 


11.     Ibid.,  p.  379 


CHAPTER  III 
HISTORY  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 
The  establishment  of  Social  Welfare  Departments  in  local 
Councils  of  Churches  is  a  recent  development  in  church  social 
work.    As  these  departments  are  primarily . the  same  as  the 
Service,  it  is  desirable  to  review  some  aspects  of  Social 
Welfare  Departments  in  local  Councils  as  to  objectives,  func- 
tions, etc. 

Social  welfare  departments  in  church  councils  are  inter- 
preted in  guiding  the  Protestant  churches  in  their  total  wel- 
fare services  in  the  community.     One  of  the  most  important 
objectives  of  these  departments  is  to  provide  the  opportunity 
of  closer  cooperation  between  churches  and  social  agencies. 
Another  important  objective  is  to  interpret  to  social  agencies 
the     church  as  a  resource  for  their  work.     These  objectives 
determine  the  functions  of  departments.     The  main  functions 
are  information  and  referral  services  by  which  the  church 
makes  use  of  the  social  agencies  for  people  in  need.  And 
social  agencies  also  through  these  services  make  better  use 
of  the  church  as  spiritual  resources  for  clients. 

Along  this  liaison  types  of  program,  these  departments 
have  the  direct  social  services  such  as  case  work  services, 
juvenile  court  work,  Big  Brother  and  Big  Sister  programs,  and 
so  on.     In  a    community,  the  council  may  have  a  real  reason 
for  promoting  new  work  of  direct  services,  although  the  direct 


services    should  not  be  the  only  interest.    Where  community 

services  are  well  organized,  its  main  work  will  be  in  cooper- 

1 2 

ating  with  them  and  giving  them  support. x 

The  Council,  since  1944,  had  been  concerned  about  the 
counseling  of  returning  servicemen.    This  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest social  services  sponsored  by  the  Council  in  cooperation 
with  the  Quincy  U.S.O.  Club,  the  Quincy  Ministers1  Associa- 
tion and  the  Quincy  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 

In  1947,   the  Council's  Executive  Committee  was  working 

for  the  organization  of  the  Service  to  fill  a  long  felt  need. 

The  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Council  reported  at  the  Annual 

Meeting  in  May  1947,  about  the  plan. 

The  Protestant  Community  Service  will  be  a  great 
step  forward  in  our  united  Protestant  work  in  Quincy 
and  is  an  agency  that  should  have  been  formed  many  years 
ago  in  order  to  help  social,  spiritual  and  moral  adjust- 
ments of  the  thousands  of  people  within  our  city»^-^ 

In  his  words,  it  was  implied  that  the  Service  as  an  extensive 
Protestant  social  work  would  help  the  people  in  need  regard- 
less of  their  faith. 

By-laws  of  the  Service  were  adopted,  membership  in  the 
Community  Chest  was  granted  and  a  fund  raising  drive  was 
launched  in  1947.     The  agency  started  its  service  in  full 
swing  from  June  1948,  by  engaging  one  visitor.     The  Service 
raised  funds  while  the  Community  Chest  provided  for  the  employ - 

12.     Inter-Council  Field  Department,   op,  cit..  p.  5.  J 
  13.     Annual  Report  of  the  Quincy  Council  of  Churches,  1947 


12. 


ment  of  a  full-time  professionally  trained  social  worker  aside 

from  the  visitor. 

In  1951,  the  Council  passed  the  extension  of  the  invita- 
tion to  the  Service  to  become  a  department  of  the  Council  in 
line  with  the  new  National  Council.     As  the  Department  of 
Social  Welfare  is  in  the  national  pattern,   the  Service  is  es- 
sentially a  part  of  the  Council.     However,  the  Service  would 
be  represented  on  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Council  and 
would  continue  to  remain  autonomous  in  everything  that  affects 
its  own  internal  affairs. 

During  those  years  of  early  operation  the  need  for  fur- 
ther interpretation  of  the  agency,  its  function,   the  relation- 
ship and  cooperation  between  Protestant  Churches  and  the  agen- 
cy were  constantly  being  brought  out.    One  of  the  strivings 
toward  this  goal  was  a  movement  for  professional  conference 
which  included  medical  service,  social  agencies  and  religi- 
ous leaders  under  the  Service. 

One  of  the  most  significant  developments  among  its  serv- 
ices is  the  recreational  club  for  the     aged.     There  are  now 
three  non-sectarian  clubs  which  are  sponsored  by  the  Service 
for  the  first  time  in  the  community.     "Concern  for  Forgotten 
Men",  a  prison  project,  is  also  one  of  the  programs  of  the 
agency.     These  programs  are     the  realization  of  the  purpose 
of  the  Service.     The  purposes  as  they  appear  in  the  by-laws 
of  the  Service  are: 

1.    To  help  develop,  strengthen  and  coordinate  the  social 


service  work  of  the  Protestant  Churches  of  the  City  of  Quin- 


for  the  Protestant  people,  and  for  others  who  may  solicit 
assistance  in  becoming  adjusted  spiritually,  morally,  and 
socially  to  community  life, 

3.  To  provide  placement  of  delinquent  or  maladjusted 
children  for  purposes  of  rehabilitation. 

4.  To  provide  guidance  to  churches  and  groups  in  se- 
lecting, planning,  organizing  and  supervising  projects  for 
the  good  of  the  church  and  the  community. 

5.  To  provide  information  and  consultations  to  minis- 
ters and  lay  people  so  that  the  parish  work  can  be  carried 
on  effectively  in  the  light  of  social  problems  and  social 
needs • 

A  minister  of  any  of  the  Quincy  parishes  may  request 
the  Service  to  help  him  in  providing  social  services  for  per- 
sons in  difficulty.    Many  people  turn  to  the  church  and  con- 
sult with  the  minister  to  solve  their  problems.     It  seems  to 
be  easier  for  them  to  go  to  the  minister  than  to  a  social 
agency  for  the  same  purpose,  because  of  feelings  of  shame. 

Any  interested  person  may  refer  an  individual  or  a  fam- 
ily to  the  Service.     Any  individual  may  call  upon  the  Service 
for  information,  counsel  or  service.     This  is  the  fundamental 
philosophy  of  the  agency  which  does  not  limit  its  services 


cy. 


2.    To  provide  professionally  trained  case  work  s 


for  any  individual  because  of  his  nationality,  race,  faith 
or  creed.    What  the  agency  is  concerned  with  is  to  help 
people  in  need,  -  the  agency  motto:    Whatever  concerns  the 
welfare  of  the  people  is  the  business  of  the  church. 

Intake  and  referral  procedures  break  down  into  two  cate- 
gories.    One  is  when  there  is  found  to  be  need  for  financial 
or  specific  assistance,  and  the  other  is  when  this  is  not 
necessary.    This  procedure  requires  highly  trained  skills  so 
that  worker  can  prevent  the  client  from  ineffective  assistance 
and  going  from  one  agency  to  another  in  vain. 
Procedure  Number  One: 

When  a  client  comes  to  the  Service  and,  upon  investiga- 
tion, is  found  to  need  financial  aid  or  other  specific  help, 
the  case  is  indexed  at  once. 

a.  If  another  agency  is  found  to  be  active  on  the  case, 
The  Service  offers  to  cooperate  with  the  active  agency  and 
the  area  of  the  service  is  specified  in  detail.     If  this  offer 
is  accepted  by  the  active  agency,  the  Service  communicates 
with  that  agency  regarding  subsequent  work  with  the  client. 

b.  If,  after  indexing,  the  Service  finds  no  other  agen- 
cy active  on  the  case,  the  situation  is  carefully  studied, 
and  in  due  time  the  client  is  referred  to  the  agency  which 
can  best  help  him  solve  his  problem.     The  Service  then  with- 
draws or  follows  the  procedure,  a.,  Number  One. 

Procedure  Number  Two: 

When  there  is  no  specific  need,  the  case  is  not  indexed* 


The  Service  will  work  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  client, 
giving  counsel  and  friendship.    Reports  as  to  progress  and 
help  given  are  reported  to  the  minister  or  person  referring 
the  client  to  the  agency. 

The  usually  accepted  attitudes  and  objectives  of  intake 
(helping  focus  the  problem,  assessing  the  client's  ability  to 
use  help,  etc.)  are  the  policy  at  the  Service* 


I 


I 


CHAPTER  IV 

STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  INTAKE  OF  CASE  WORK  SERVICE 


FOREWORD 

The  purpose  of  statistical  analysis  of  intake  of  case 
work  service  of  the  Service  is  to  understand  the  character- 
istics of  the  ninety-nine  cases  studied  here*    As  the  writer 
found  the  profound  difference  of  characteristics  between 
cases  of  brief  service  and  that  of  continued  service,  the 
tabulation  was  broken  down  on  the  basis  of  duration  of  serv- 
ice • 

The  tabulation  includes  number  of  cases  opened  and  closed 
in  1952,  number  of  clients  who  came  from  different  wards, 
sources  of  referral,  problems  considered  by  case  workers  and 
referrals  made  by  the  Service. 


TABLE  T 


NUMBER  OF  CASES  OPENED  AND  CLOSED 
IN  EACH  MONTH  OF  1952 


YEAR 

MONTH 

CASES  OPENED 

CASES  CLOSED 

TOCO 

January 

4 

1 

February 

4 

1 

Marcn 

3 

April 

2 

1 

May 

6 

5 

June 

10 

11 

July 

15 

18 

August 

23 

20 

September 

10 

6 

October 

10 

6 

November 

8 

6 

December 

5 

4 

Total 

99 

82 

Eighty-two  of  the  ninety-nine  cases  were  closed  within 
the  year* 


The  following  table  shows  the  numbers  of  cases  from  dif- 
ferent wards  of  the  city  of  Quincy  and  from  out  of  town, 

TABLE  II 

NUMBER  OF  CASES  FROM  DIFFERENT  WARDS 
OF  THE  CITY  OF  QUINCY  AND  OUT  OF  TOWN 


WARD 

BRIEF  SERVICE 

CONTINUED  SERVICE 

TOTAL 

I 

17 

3 

20 

II 

13 

1 

14 

III 

8 

8 

IV 

10 

3 

13 

V 

13 

2 

15 

VI 

12 

2 

14 

OUT  OF 

TOWN  15 

15 

Total 

88 

11 

99 

There  were  eighty-eight  brief  service  and  eleven  contin- 
ued service  cases  and  the  distribution  of  cases  follows  fair- 
ly closely  by  wards  the  distribution  of  the  Protestant  popu- 
lation.14 


14.     Quincy  Council  of  Churches,  Report  of  the  Religious 
Survey.  1946,  p.  16.     See  appendix. 


TABLE  III 
SOURCES  OF  REFERRAL 


SOURCES  OF  REFERRAL 

BRIEF 

CONTINUED 

TOTAL 

Church  or  Minister 

46 

5 

51 

Personal 

27 

2 

29 

Juvenile  Court 
Probation  Officer 
Judge 

4 

2 

6 

School  or  School 
Adjustment  Service 

3 

3 

Quincy  Community  Chest 

3 

3 

Quincy  Child  Guidance 

2 

2 

Quincy  City  Hospital 

2 

2 

MSPCC 

1 

1 

Department  of  Public 
Welfare 

1 

1 

Boston  Family  Society 

1 

1 

Total 

88 

11 

__ 

99 

Referrals  by  churches 

or  ministers  in  the  city 

were  by 

far  the  largest  in  number 

-  fif ty- 

one  cases  in  all. 

This 

might  indicate  that  the  Protestant 

Community  Service 

was  car- 

rying  on  a  new  responsibility  of  churches  as  to  reaching  out 
to  the  problems  in  regards  to  social  aspects  as  well  as  spir- 


itual  for  the  purpose  of  social  adjustment  of  parishioners. 

The  second  largest  in  number  was  personal  referrals, 
which  included  people  previously  referred  by  the  church  or 
ministers;  those  referred  by  friends  and  relatives  who  knew 
the  agency  or  were  known  by  the  agency.     The  comparatively 
small  number  of  referrals  made  by  social  agencies  should  be 
noted.    Eight  referrals  in  all  were  made  by  the  social  agen- 
cies in  Quincy.    Establishing  its  own  function  toward  the 
definite  role  in  relation  to  the  other  social  agencies,  Prot- 
estant Community  Service  might  have  had  to  do  more  interpre- 
tation to  those  agencies  as  to  the  basic  philosophy,  services 
concerned,  clarification  of  fundamental  differences  and  so 
on.    While  it  was  so  with  social  agencies,  number  of  referrals 
by  court  itself  was  six.     This  was  due  to  the  recognition  that 
Protestant  Community  Service  placed  particular  stress  on  its 
work  with  juvenile  delinquents.     Schools  became  aware  of  the 
Protestant  Community  Service  and  its  preventive  work  with  ju- 
venile delinquents  and  referred  three  school  children  to  the 
agency. 

The  tabulation  of  problems  with  which  the  agency  dealt 
during  the  period  showed  the  variety  in  every  aspect  of  psy- 
chological and  social  adjustment.    The  problems  were  classi- 
fied on  the  basis  of  the  agency's  statistical  records. 


TABLE  IV 

PROBLEMS  CONSIDERED  BY  THE  CASE  WORKER 


PROBLEMS  BRIEF  CONTINUED  TOTAL 

Family  Relationships 

Marital  difficulty  3  14 

Parent-child  relationships  13  4 

Unmarried  parenthood  0 

Other  0 

Individual  Personality  Adjustment 

Children  (Under  13  years  old)  2  2 

Adolescents  (13  through  20)  3  3  6 

Adults  (21  and  over)  9  3  12 

Planning  Substitute  Care  of  Children        5  4  9 

Old  Age  5-5 

Physical  Illness  or  Handicap  6  17 

Mental  Illness 

Diagnosed  0 

Suspected  10  1 

Economic  8  19 

Employment  13  4 

Education  and  Vocational  Adjustment  2-2 

Recreation  36  -  36 

Housing  1-1 

Other  13  2  15 

Total  94  23  117 


While  the  problems  of  individual  adjustment  of  personal- 


ity  of  adults  was  dominant  in  number  in  brief  service,  plan- 
ning substitute  care  of  children  was  largest  in  continued  serv- 
ice.   Problems  of  physical  illness,  old  age,  and  economic 
stress  were  in  brief  service.     Those  services  were  achieved 
efficiently  and  quickly  by  referral  to  other  agencies.  These 
referrals  and  applications  to  other  agencies  will  be  discussed 
in  the  next  table.    Under  the  heading  of  other  there  were 
thirteen  brief  service  cases  and  two  continued.    These  includ- 
ed housekeeping  service,  alcoholism,  adoption,  etc.    The  agen- 
cy did  not  deal  with  unmarried  mothers  nor  diagnosed  mental 
illness ♦ 


Table  V  illustrates  the  use  and  its  distribution  of  so- 
cial  agencies  as  resources  of  cooperation  for  services. 

TABLE  V 
REFERRALS  TO  OTHER  AGENCIES 


TYPES  OF  AGENCIES 


BRIEF    CONTINUED  TOTAL 


Quincy  agencies 

Family  Service  8 

Church  4 

Public  3 

School  1 

Outside  Quincy 

Child  placement  9 

Medical  4 

Family  Service  3 

Others  either  in  or  outside  Quincy  8 


1 
1 

2 


8 
4 
3 
1 

9 
5 
4 
10 


23, 


The  agency  was  in  close  contact  with  the  Family  Service 
Society  of  Quincy  for  coordination  between  agencies  to  help 
people  in  need.     Referrals  made  at  the  Family  Service  was 
eight  -  all  brief  cases.     Four  cases  were  referred  to  churches 
in  Quincy.    It  should  be  noted  that  Boston  agencies  were  fair- 
lv  well  used  for  services  which  Quincy  agencies  could  not 
meet.     Referrals  to  child  placement  agencies  were  nine  -  all 


brief  cases.     Medicals  were  used    for  four  brief  cases  and  one 
continued  case.     Family  Service  outside  Quincy  was  also  used 
for     three  brief  cases  and  one  continued  case.     Others  includ- 
ed legal  aid,  employment,  prison  association,  etc. 

From  tables  IV  and  V,   it  was  known  that  the  Service  re- 
ferred cases  of  marital  difficulty,   child  placement,  physical 
illness,  etc.,  and  continued  the  cases  involving  adjustment 
of  children  and  adolescents  and  employment. 


25, 


CHAPTER  V 
STUDY  OF  CASES 

In  this  chapter,  actual  cases  in  the  intake  of  the  Serv- 
ice will  be  presented.     Nine  cases  have  been  chosen  because 
of  the  light  they  throw  on  possibilities  for  the  type  of  prob- 
lem it  was,  whether  this  fell  within  the  Service's  function 
as  defined  in  the  by-laws,  what  other  agencies  were  active, 
what  dispostion  was  made, 

CASE  A 

Mr.  H.,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  was  referred  by  the  C 
Church,  where  they  had  gone  for  marital  counseling.     They  were 
members  of  I  Congregational  Church. 

He  began  presenting  the  problem  immediately  at  the  first 
interview  with  the  worker  when  they  came  in  to  the  agency.  He 
stated  that  there  was  a  conflict  in  sexual  matter  between  the 
couple  saying  that  she  made  excessive  sex  demands  on  him.  He 
thought  that  she  used  the  sex  act  as  a  means  of  making  possi- 
ble discussions  of  family  problems. 

On  her  side,  Mrs.  H.  described  her  husband  as  irritable 
and  not  easily  approached,  and  admitted  that  she  had  to  use 
the  sexual  approach  as  the  only  way  that  she  could  get  to  him 
to  discuss  family  problems  freely  without  fear  of  his  <?oing 
into  a  temper  tantrum,  and  hitting  the  children. 

The  worker,  after  recognizing  the  problem,  suggested  that 
each  come  in  for  an  interview  separately.     The  worker  also 
discussed  with  them  the  possibility  of  referral  to  another 
agency.     They  were  agreeable  to  these  plans. 

With  Mr.  H.  alone  at  the  next  appointment  five  days  la- 
ter,  the  worker  helped  him  express  some  of  his  underlying 
feelings.     He  expressed  the  feeling  that  his  obesity  and  his 
feelings  of'  insecurity  in  his  job  at  VA  bothered  him  to  a  great 
extent.     His  wife  considers  him  very  fat  and  criticizes  him 
for  it.     His  insecurity  and  unhappiness  in  his  job  were  then 
discussed.     He  admitted    his  irritability    and  his  striking 
the  children,  but  denied  his  wife  the  right  to  be  so  sex- 


ually  demanding. 

The  worker  recognized  this  and  did  not  go  deeper  except 
to  point  out  that  sexual  adjustment  was  an  important  factor 
in  marriage,  but  brought  out  and  discussed  the  possibility  of 
referral  to  a  Boston  agency,   since  the  client  worked  there. 
He  said  that  he  was  willing  to  go  to  a  Boston  agency. 

Mrs.  H.  came  to  the  office  later  by  appointment.  She 
talked  about  her  father,  who  once  left  his  family  for  another 
woman.     She  talked  about  this  as  well  as  the  present  situation 
The  worker  at  this  time  did  go  into  more  of  her  feelings  and 
planned  to  have  a  few  more  interviews  before  referring  Mrs. 
H.  to  a  Boston  agency  for  long-term  treatment. 

The  two  churches,  C  and  I,  were  unable  to  meet  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H's  problems;  the  C  Church  introduced  them  to  I  Congre- 
gational Church  where  they  had  gone  for  marriage  counseling. 
The  I  Church  referred  the  couple  to  the  Service,  assuming  that 
besides  spiritual  needs  there  would  be  sociological  and  psy- 
chological factors  involved  which  might  well  be  met  by  this 
agency.     This  assumption  was  right.    We  have  no  way  of  knowing 
the  role  of  marital  counseling  at  the  I  Congregational  Church, 
but  this  Church  was  able  to  use  the  agency  as  a  church-cen- 
tered social  agency  to  help  this  couple.     It  was  significant 
that  the  church  could  offer  a  social  service  within  its  own 
structure • 

The  worker  played  a  separate  role  with  each  partner. 
Each  of  them  took  a  different  stand  in  regard  to  the  problem. 
Their  understanding  of  the  wisdom  of  the  worker's  working  with 
them  separately  helped  both  of  them  express  their  feeling 
around  this  problem  to  some  extent.     However,  with  Mr.  H.  the 
worker  did  not  go  deeply  but  put  emphasis  on  the  possibility 


of  referral.     On  the  other  hand,  the  worker  did  not  make  re- 
ferral for  Mrs.  H.  immediately  after  the  first  interview  with 
her  but  helped  her  understand  her  feelings  in  relation  to  the 
past  and  present  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  reality  situa- 
tion.    The  plan  was  to  have  a  few  more  interviews  before  the 
referral  in  order  to  make  the  referral  more  effective.  The 
worker's  understanding  of  the  difference  in  degree  to  which 
each  spouse  reacted  to  the  reality  situation  made  this  dif- 
ferentiation possible.     Also,  the  worker's  acceptance  and 
recognition  of  the  problem  without  the  negative  criticisms 
which  had  often  been  the  main  tool  for  correction  within  the 
church,  led  this  couple  to  seek  a  realistic  solution  to  the 
problem. 

In  this  case,  the  procedure  taken  was  No.  One,  b.,  by 
which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  would  be  referred  to  a  Boston  agency 
which  would  give  the  best  help. 


CASE  B 

The  worker  by  personal  application  visited  Mrs.  K.,  an 
old  person  with  rheumatoid  arthritis,  living  in  a  shabby  look 
ing  attic.  She  opened  by  saying  that  she  was  now  entitled  to 
assistance  as  she  had  given  so  much  to  the  Community  Fund  and 
the  church  for  years  and  had  helped  people  many  times.  She 
was  very  critical  about  social  agencies  and  people,  criticis- 
ing the  church's  inability  to  care  for  her.  She  then  display 
ed  her  acquaintance  with  social  agencies,  saying  that  she  did 
not  want  charity  but  guidance  with  her  emotional  problem. 

The  worker  sympathized  with  her  and  recognized  the  dif- 
ficulty she  was  in,  her  past  generosity  to  people,  and  ex- 
plained the  role  of  the  Protestant  Community  Service  as  a 
church  centered  case  work  agency.     She  then  discussed  her  in- 


28. 


come.  She  said  that  she  had  received  a  small  sum  from  the 
Harvard  Benevolent  Fund  and  Veteran's  Services  in  Boston.  She 
also  had  been  to  the  Boston  Family  Society,  Boston  Provident 
Association  and  Quincy  Family  Service,  but  these  three  agen- 
cies had  refused  help.  In  exploring  possible  family  resour- 
ces, she  mentioned  a  son  in  Braintree,  who  according  to  Mrs. 
K.  had  his  own  problem  and  could  not  help  her. 

After  he  listened  to  and  accepted    her,  the  worker  asked 
her  the  way  in  which  she  thought  the  agency  could  help  her. 
She  thought  she  needed  help  for  moving  expenses  and  medicine. 
On  explanation  of  the  responsibility  of  Veteran's  Services 
to  provide  for  her  medical  expenses  and  moving  expenses,  the 
worker  offered  willingness  of  further  discussion  on  her  emo- 
tional problem  which  she  said  she  had,  if  she  felt  she  wanted 
to  use  the  agency's  services.     For  this,  Mrs.  K.  asked  the 
worker  to  get  in  touch  with  Veteran's  Services. 

Later  it  was  decided  that  the  Family  Service  Society  in 
cooperation  with  the  Protestant  Community  Service  and  Veter- 
an's Services  would  help  Mrs.  K, 

It  is  possible  that  Mrs.  K.  as  an  aged  person  was  defen- 
sive about  becoming  dependent  in  her  saying  that  she  did  not 
want  "charity"  but  guidance  with  her  emotional  problem.  Mrs. 
K.  was  also  talking  and  idealizing  the  past,  saying  that  she 
had  contributed  to  the  social  agencies,  Community  Fund,  and 
churches.     The  worker  was  able  to  relieve  Mrs.  K's.  feelings 
about  accepting  financial  and  other  help. 

At  the  same  time,   the  worker  had  given  Mrs.  K.  informa- 
tion about  the  agency  and  its  resources  as  well  as  about  the 
responsibility  of  the  Veteran's  Services  for  moving  and  med- 
ical expenses,  and  the  possibility  of  cooperation  between 
the  three  agencies:     The  Protestant  Community  Service,  Family 
Service  Society  of  Quincy,  and  Veteran's  Services. 

Procedure  No.  One.,  a.  was  used  in  this  case  since  the 
worker  found  that  the  Veteran's  Services  was  active  in  this 


case;  also  the  Family  Service  Society  of  Quincy  had  some  con- 
tact with  Mrs.  K. 


CASE  C 

Mrs.  E.,  who  had  heard  the  case  worker  talk  at  a  group 
meeting  at  the  F.  Church,  telephoned  that  Mr.  B.,  separated 
from  his  wife  because  she  was  an  "excessive  drinker",  was  in 
need  of  help.     His  children,  who  were  in  his  custody,  were 
placed  by  him  with  friends  in  Quincy.     Mr.  B.  needed  help  in 
making  plans  for  more  permanent  placement  for  the  children 
within  one  foster  family. 

The  next  day,  Mr.  B.   telephoned  to  request  an  interview, 
stating  that  his  problem  had  depressed  him  but  lately  r.e  was 
feeling  better  because  he  was  discovering  that  there  were 
people  willing  to  help  him.     He  said  he  would  like  the  worker 
to  come  and  see  him  at  his  apartment  in  Boston. 

The  worker  visited  Mr.  B.   for  the  first  interview.  Mr. 
B.   told  the  worker  that  Mrs.  B.  had  taken  to  drinking  and  that 
he  had  been  very  patient  with  her,  hoping  that  she  would  give 
it  up.     He  had  tried  to  interest  her  in  Alcoholic  Anonymous 
but  she  rejected  all  his  attempts.     One  of  his  children  had 
once  reported  that  Mrs.  B.  was  lying  in  bed  with  another  man 
while  Mr.  B.  was  working.     He  then  took  custody  of  the  chil- 
dren, Barbara  and  Timmy,  and  placed  them  with  friends  in  Quin- 
cy on  a  basis  of  temporary  care.     His  desire  was  to  provide 
the  two  children  with  a  rood  home  where  they  would  receive 
love  ^nd  good  care.     Concerning  legal  action  for  custodv  and 
divorce,  he  has  been  to  the  Boston  Legal  Aid  Society,  where 
he  found  that  they  could  not  provide  service  for  men. 

The  worker  explained  the  function  of  child  placing  and 
explained  the  importance  of  going  slowly  in  such  cawes.  In 
the  meantime  the  worker  would  also  make  plans  for  Barbara  to 
go  to  a  Scout  Camp.     He  was  willing  and  ready  to  assume  his 
parental  responsibility,  but  needed  encouragement  since  he 
felt  somewhat  to  blame  for  breaking  up  the  home. 

Consequently,   the  worker  took  direct  action,  inquiring 
into  the  possibility  of  placement  with  Boston  Children's 
Friend  Society  and  New  England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers.  The 
latter  agency  accepted  the  case.     Hebrew  Free  Loan  Society 
was  requested  to  lend  him  money  for  legal  exoense. 


The  active  interpretation  of  the  role  and  function  of 


the  Protestant  Community  Service  in  the  croup  meeting  at  the 
F  Church  made  Mrs.  E.,  a  member  of  the  church,  aware  of  its 
value  and  usefulness  in  regard  to  Mr.  B's.  problem.     The  act 
of  interpreting  the  function  of  the  agency  to  the  Protestant 
church  people  in  Quincy  was  significant,  as  there  had  been  no 
direct  church  social  agencies  before  the  establishment  of  the 
Service  within  the  Quincy  Council  of  Churches, 

Mr.  B.  was  encouraged  by  learning  of  the  agency's  func- 
tion through  Mrs.  E.     He  expressed  his  gratitude  by  saying 
that  his  problem  had  depressed  him,  but  that  lately  he  was 
feeling  better  because  he  had  discovered  that  there  were  peo- 
ple willing  to  help  him.     Mr.  B's.  ego-strength,  which  had 
been  weakened  by  various  events  and  obstacles,  was  reinforced 
by  the  worker.     This  made  him  definite  about  his  plans  and 
responsibility.     He  also  was  relieved  of  feelings  of  guilt 
about  the  fact  that  he  and  his  wife  had  failed  to  carry  out 
their  responsibility  for  the  children.     Thus  the  worker  could 
next  give  more  concrete  help  in  placing  the  children,  as  well 
as  in  planning  for  Barbara  to  go  to  a  Scout  Camp,  —  a  health- 
ier environment  for  a  girl  who  had  observed  her  mother's  mis- 
conduct. 

The  worker  focused  his  attention  on  Mr.  B's.  present 
problems  and  minimized  efforts  to  go  deeply.    Through  the 
activities  of  the  case  worker,  when  Mr,  B.  came  to  the  point 
of  understanding  the  function  and  procedure  of  child  placing, 
Mr.  B.  became  so  informed  about  what  would  be  going  on  at 


the  time  of  placement  that  he  could  easily  grasp  what  the 
responsibility  and  the  right  of  the  parent  would  be. 

In  all  the  above  ways  Mr.  B.  had  positive  experience  by 
way  of  what  the  church  as  a  social  agency  could  offer  in  con 
trast  to  what  his  previous  experience  had  been. 

Procedure  No.  One,  b.  was  used  in  this  case. 


CASE  D 

Mrs.  I's.  sister,  who  had  previously  received  services 
from  the  Protestant  Community  Service,  telephoned  that  Mr. 
I.,  who  had  been  hospitalized  and  was  now  home  being  cared 
for  by  nurses,  was  in  critical  condition.     The  doctors  at 
the  hospital  have  said  that  Mr.  I.  might  die  any  day,  that 
there  would  be  nothing  that  could  be  done  for  him,  and  that 
paying  for  private  nurses  is  a  waste  of  money.     However,  Mrs. 
T.  felt  a  "moral  obligation"  to  do  everything  possible  for 
him,  including  twenty-four-hour-attendance  by  nurses,  which 
she  knew  would  be  financially  impossible  to  provide. 

Later,  in  an  interview,   the  case  worker  accepted  Mrs. 
I's.  emotional  need  without  judgment.     Through  the  cooperation 
of  the  Social  Service  Office  of  the  hospital,  she  was  helped 
to  a  great  extent  in  terms  of  financial  arrangements,  while 
the  Protestant  Community  Service  gave  her  support  since  she 
felt  guilty  about  not  being  able  to  provide  her  husband  with 
all  the  necessary  care  possible  even  though  she  realized  such 
care  was  useless. 

Man  is  an  emotional  being  rather  than  a  logical  one. 
Doctors  often  times  do  not  recognize  this.     "Since  you  would 
not  follow  my  prescription  and  medication,   I'll  assume  no  re- 
sponsibility for  the  outcome  of  your  illness."     Or,   "He  might 
die  anyway,   so  what  you  want  to  do  will  be  useless  and  a 
waste  of  money"  are  not  infrequent  complaints  of  many  doctors. 
Doctors  can  be  harmful  unless  they  are  psychologically  and 
sociologically  oriented. 


In  this  respect,   the  case  worker  accepted  Mrs.  I's.  psy- 
chic reality  as  it  was.    With  this  acceptance  and  his  under- 
standing,  the  worker  tried  to  help  her  in  terms  of  financial 
arrangements  by  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  the  social  serv- 
ice department  of  the  hospital.    Thus,  this  case  indicated 
how  the  church-centered  agency  and  social  agency  could  work 
cooperatively  when  each  was  clear  as  to  what  help  could  be 
given  and  when  plans  were  made  jointly  between  the  case  work- 
er of  the  church  agency  and  the  hospital  social  worker. 

Procedure  No.  One,  a.  was  used  in  this  case. 


CASE  E 

Mrs.  N.  was  seen  in  the  office,  having  been  sent  by  her 
mother,  who  had  heard  the  worker  talk  to  a  church  group.  Mrs. 
N.,  divorced  and  remarried,  was  having  difficulty  with  Don, 
who  was  one  of  the  step-children.     Her  divorced  husband  in 
the  South  was  making  no  provision  for  his  two  children,  Betty, 
7  and  Bob,  6.     She  married  Mr.  N.,  a  widower  with  two  children 
one  of  whom  was  Don.     This  was  a  family  of  mixed  marriage; 
Mr.  N.  and  his  two  children  wer*  Catholic  and  Mrs.  F.  and  her 
children,  Protestants. 

The  family  was  living  with  Mrs.  N's  parents,  both  51  years 
old,  and  her  sister,  28,  who  was  suffering  from  arterioscleros- 
is.   Mr.  N.  was  an  employee  of  a  railroad  company  and  worked 
nights,  returning  home  just  before  the  children  would  go  to 
school.     Mrs.  N.  presented  the  problem  about  Don,  who  wet  his 
pants  and  refused  to  use  the  toilet.     Don  had  been  very  demand- 
ing and  destructive,  although  she  thought  he  was  quite  intel- 
ligent.    He  refused  to  share  his  toys  with  his  brothers  and 
sisters  and  with  other  children.    He  had  asked  Mrs.  N.  to  get 
rid  of  the  other  children.     Mrs.  N.  felt  that  he  was  spoiled 
by  his  own  mother  and  that  as  he  was  the  only  child  until  sev- 
en years  of  age,  he  became  quite  jealous  when  his  little  sister 
was  born.     He  would  not  play  with  other  children  at  school  and 
they  did  not  like  to  play  with  him  either.     There  was  a  time 
when  his  father  hinted  that  Don  might  be  sent  awav  to  a  school 
for  boys,   therefore  he  was  afr.aid  of  being  sent  to  this  school. 
Mrs.  N.  was 


anxious  to  do  the  best  she  could  for  the  boy  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  children,  and  was  bothered  by  the  criticisms  of  the 
neighbors  about  Don;  she  didn't  know  what  to  reply.     Don  got 
Bob  to  throw  stones  at  windows , telling  him  that  he  himself 
had  broken  five  or  six.     Mrs.  N.  backed  up  Bob  when  he  told 
her  what  had  happened.     Mrs.  N.  felt  her  children  would  feel 
jealous  when  she  let  Don  become  the  "big  shot"  in  the  family. 

Don's  mother  died  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  he  came  to  live 
with  T,,:^.  N's.  family,  who  objected  to  this  marriage  to  Mrs. 
N.  because  of  religion.     They  were  married  by  a  minister  in 
his  study.     Even  now  Mr.  N's.  parents  have  not  been  recon- 
ciled to  this  marriage.     Don  has  also  some  physical  difficulty 
with  his  feet  for  which  special  exercises  have  become  neces- 
sary, although  several  doctors  have  examined  him  and  found 
him  in  quite  good  health. 

Worker  and  Mrs.  N.  discussed  the  way  in  which  the  agency 
could  help  either  by  his  seeing  Don  directly  or  referring  him 
to  the  Child  Guidance  Clinic.     She  did  not  think  he  was  that 
bad  and  hoped  the  worker  could  help  him  without  his  having 
to  go  to  the  clinic.     Hence,  the  worker  and  Mrs.  N.  decided 
that  the  worker  should  see  him  first. 

In  this  intake  situation,  procedure  No.  Two  was  taken. 
The  case  worker  worked  as  closely  as  possible  with  Don,  estab- 
lishing therapeutic  relationship. 

This  kind  of  case-work  service  might  not  seem  to  be  an 
appropriate  function  of  this  agency  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  problem.     It  might  better  have  been  treated  in  the  Child 
Guidance  Clinic.     The  Protestant  Community  Service  of  the 
Department  of  the  Quincy  Council  of  Churches,  however,  had 
to  be  prepared  to  meet  this  kind  of  problem  because  of  the 
long  waiting  list  at  the  clinic  and  also  because  of  lack  of 
treatment  facilities  in  the  community. 


CASE  P 

Mr.  J.,  referred  by  a  church  to  the  office,   said  he 


lives  in  Dorchester  but  attends  Rev.  O's.  Church,  here.  He 
works  in  Quincy.     Mr.  J.  wanted  to  place  his  four-year-old 
boy  in  a  good  foster  home.     He  was  divorced  from  his  wife, 
who  has  been  living  in  Worcester  since  October  1951  and  has 
never  visited  this  child.     Mr.  J.   stated  that  he  had  diffi- 
culties with  Mrs.  J.  and  was  quite  disturbed.     He  said  he 
would  like  to  have  his  boy  with  him  but  recognizes  the  need 
of  a  woman's  care.     For  several  months  Mr.  J's.  mother,  who 
was  in  her  sixties,  had  taken  care  of  the  boy  but  does  not 
have  enough  patience  to  treat  him  properly.     In  addition, 
Mr.  J's.  father  is  an  excessive  drinker  and  therefore  the 
home  atmosphere  is  not  good  for  the  child. 

The  case  worker  discussed  the  possibility  of  placement 
and  Mr.  J.  thought  he  would  be  able  to  pay  a  part  of  the 
expenses  and  would  provide  him  with  clothes.     He  was  anxious 
that  the  home  should  be  Protestant  and  able  to  provide  the 
boy  with  the  right  care  and  training.     The  worker  explained 
how  children's  agencies  operate  and  some  of  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  parents.     The  worker  also  encouraged  him 
to  discuss  these  matters  with  the  intake  worker  when  he  went 
for  an  interview  for  placement. 

While  Mr.  J.  was  still  in  the  office,  worker  phoned  Mrs. 
S.  at  the  New  England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers  and  made  an 
appointment  for  Mr.  J. 

Material  in  this  case  is  not  enough  to  speculate  the 
cause  of  the  problem,  but  the  case  worker  knew  "where  the 
client  stands."    Accordingly,   the  case  worker  did  not  go 
deeply  into  Mr.  J's.  feelings  about  his  divorced  wife.  The 
worker  focused  his  attention  on  Mr.  J's.  ego-strength,  and 
mobilized  this  for  quick  action. 

The  procedure  used  was  No.  One,  b. 


CASE  G 

Rev.  T.  of  Y  Church,  who  had  married  Mr.  and  Mrs.  0. 
about  nineteen  years  ago,   came  to  discuss  Mrs.  0.  with  the 
worker.     Mrs.  0.  went  to  the  minister  disturbed,  upset,  and 
fearful  of  going  insane.    Mrs.  0.  had  been  under  shock  treat- 
ment after  discharge  from  the  Medfield  State  Hospital  for  an 
undiagnosed  condition.     Mr.  T.  however,  felt  that  she  would 


benefit  more  by  some  other  psychiatric  help  rather  than  shock 
treatment  and  thought  that  the  Protestant  Community  Service 
could  be  of  assistance  in  referring  her  to  proper  resources. 
The  worker  accepted  the  case  and  promised  to  keep  Mr.  T.  in- 
formed of  developments. 

On  the  next  day,  Mrs.  0.  was  seen  in  the  office  by  ap- 
pointment.    She  began  the  interview  by  asking  if  the  worker 
was  a  psychiatrist  and  when  she  was  informed  that  he  was  a 
social  worker,  Mrs.  0.  said  she  did  not  think  the  worker 
could  be  of  help.     Worker  pointed  out  that  while  it  was  true 
that  he  was  not  a  doctor,  he  might  be  able  to  assist  her  in 
finding  the  help  she  needed. 

Mrs.  0.  said  that  she  was  all  right  as  long  as  she  was 
with  people,  but  when  washing  dishes,  facing  blank  walls,  and 
being  alone,  an  awful  thought  would  come  into  her  mind.  Mrs. 
0.  dreaded  the  experience  at  the  Medfield  State  Hospital  where 
she  had  shock  treatment  and  had  been  released  as  cured.  Al- 
though she  knew  that  she  needed  treatment  she  could  never 
think  of  going  to  a  mental  hospital  again. 

After    the  release  from  the  hospital,  Mrs.  0.  felt  well 
until  the  time  when  she  had  a  doctor  examine  her  swollen  arm 
four  years  later.     The  doctor  made  the  observation  that  Mrs. 
0.  was  "morbid".     From  that  moment  on  she  began  thinking  that 
something  was  mentally  wrong  with  her.     In  an  attempt    to  for- 
get this  fear  of  going  insane,   she  flew  to  Florida  where  her 
mother  was.     The  trip  did  not  alleviate  this,  however,  and 
she    returned  horn.     Feeling  what  she  needed  was  shock  treat- 
ment Mrs.  0.  went  to  Dr.  P.,  who  examined  her  briefly  and 
treated  her  with  shock  therapy.     Although  treatments  cost 
so  much  that  she  can  not  afford  it  she  still  would  like  to  go. 

Her  difficulty  in  vocational  adjustment  was  discussed 
when  she  told  of  having  feelings  of  being  too  old  and  ineffi- 
cient.    Her  husband  was  described  as  a  quiet  man  and  quite 
different  from  Mrs.  0..  who  likes  to  dance  and  take  in  parties. 
He  is  "money  conscious"  and  blamed  her  for  their  lack  of  money 
because  of  frequent  shock  treatments.     There  are  two  children, 
Janet,  19,  employed  as  a  clerk  and  Royden,  11,  at  school. 
Mrs.  0.  feels  she  wants  to  get  rid  of  "this"  thought.  However, 
she  was  losing  strength  and  has  crying  spells.     She  insists 
that  if  she  could  get  a  shock  treatment  from  Dr.  P.  she  would 
be  all  right. 

Worker  responded  by  asking  her  permission  to  discuss  the 
case  with  Dr.  P.     She  thought  this  was  a  p-ood  idea. 


What  the  case  worker  did  in  this  situation  can  be  exam- 


ined  in  terms  of  agency  function.     First,  he  judged  the  pos- 
sibility of  case  work  service  for  this  client  when  Mrs.  O's. 
problem  was  brought  in  by  Rev.  T.     The  worker  accepted  the 
case.     Then  the  worker,   from  the  view  point  of  effective 
teamwork,   offered  to  cooperate  with  the  church  by  keeping 
Mr.  T.  informed  of  developments. 

It  may  be  necessary  for  the  worker  to  have  more  contacts 
with  Mrs.  0.  before  referral. 

Procedure  No.  One,  a.  was  used  in  this  case. 


CASE  H 

Robert  L.  was  referred  by  the  minister  of  the  D.  Church 
because  he  presented  a  stealing  problem,  poor  behavior  and 
poor  work  at  school.     Mrs.  L.  was  divorced  from  Mr.  L.  and  is 
living  with  Robert  and  her  parents.     His  brother  William  was 
living  with  Mr.  L.     Mother  requested  a  home  visit  by  worker 
as  she  had  a  cold  which  confined  her  to  home. 

Mrs.  L.  had  divorced  her  husband  six  years  ago.  Her 
considerable  anxiety  about  Robert,  which  she  thought  was 
caused  by  his  grandmother's  strict  discipline  and  discrep- 
ancy between  her  own  ideas  and  her  mother's  ideas  in  bringing 
up  the  child,  was  decreased  by  the  worker's  explanation  of  his 
role  and  his  offering  to  work  with  Robert  to  see  how  he  would 
feel  about  coming  to  see  the  worker.     It  was  the  worker's  im- 
pression that  Robert's  behavior  might  have  been  caused  by  many 
factors,  including  some  rejection  on  the  part  of  his  mother 
and  some  rivalry  with  the  older  brother,  William,  who  was  liv- 
ing- with  his  father.     The  worker's  plan  was  to  try  to  help  him 
discuss  his  daily  school  activities,  try  to  give  him  support 
through  the  relationship.     His  mother  was  encouraged  to  come 
to  see  the  worker  occasionally  to  talk  about  the  desirability 
of  placement  in  a  private  school.     The  worker  would  discuss 
this  with  Robert  and  explore  his  feelings  about  it.     This  was 
accepted  and  understood  by  Mrs.  L, 

This  is  another  example  of  new  concerns  of  the  church. 

A  lack  of  coordination  between  the  church  and  social  agencies 


had  been  one  of  the  deficiencies  of  helping  individuals  in 
the  community.     Now  the  Protestant  Community  Service  was  ful- 
filling an  important  role  and  functioning  more  efficiently 
so  that  individuals  could  be  helped  in  a  positive  and  accept- 
ing way. 

A  successful  achievement  in  this  case  was  the  result  of 
church  participation  in  Robert's  problem  and  the  worker's  un- 
derstanding and  acceptance  of  the  family  situation  as  present- 
ed by  Mrs.  L.  in  the  first  interview.     The  worker's  use  of 
continuity  in  the  treatment  plan,   involving  in  an  integrated 
way  the  family,   church,  agency  and  school  was  no  doubt  most 
important . 

Procedure  two  was  planned  for  this  case. 


CASE  I 

Referral  of  this  case  was  made  by  the  G-  Church  when  Mr. 
J. V.,   73,  was  left  all  alone  when  his  son,  Mr.  A.V.,  was  taken 
to  Medfield  State  Hospital.     Mr.  A.V.  was  36. 

In  the  first  interview  with  Mr.  J.V.,  worker  explained 
his  role  as  a  social  worker  of  the  Protestant  Community  Serv- 
ice when  Mr.  J.V.  called  him  "Dr.".    After  this  explanation 
he  could  express  his  feelings  of  hostility  toward  his  son. 
Mr.  J.V.  readily  began  telling  the  worker  of  the  problems  of 
Mr.  A.V.,   characterized  as  heavy  drinking,  trouble  with  Mrs. 
A.V.,  and  serious  debt  along  with  his  son's  gambling. 

The  family  consisted  of  his  son,  Mr.  A.V.,  and  his  wife 
and  their  three  children  and  Mr.  J.V.  himself.    After  Mr. 
A.V.  was  taken  to  Medfield,  Mrs.  A.V.  and  the  three  children 
left  for  her  family  in  Pittsburg.     According  to  Mr.  J.V.,  Mr. 
A.V.  began  spending  a  lot  of  money  on  gambling  at  the  horse 
and  dog  races  and  on  liquor.     Mr.  J.V.  was  the  youngest  of 
several  children  whose  mother  he  took  care  of  until  she  died. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Columbia  University  and  married  a  woman 
who  liked  to  go  around  with  another  man.     He  finally  got  di- 


vorced. 

When  Mr.  A.V.  was  transferred  by  his  employer  to  Boston 
Mr.  J.V.  came  to  Quincy  from  New  York  to  buy  a  home  for  his 
son.     However,  Mr.  A.V.  could  not  keep  up  payments.     He  got 
an  apartment  and  Mr.  J.V.  went  to  live  with  him. 

Being  reassured  that  the  worker  was  interested  in  work- 
ing out  his  problem  with  him,  he  felt  free  to  make  another 
appointment. 

Here  we  see  a  typical  problem  of  an  aged  person  living 
in  a  family.     Mr.  J.V.  was  rejected  by  his  son  and  daughter- 
in-law  in  every  aspect  of  his  life  in  this  period  of  old  age. 
He  was  proud  of  being  a  graduate  of  Columbia  University,  of 
having  done  much  for  his  mother  and  for  the  son  and  daughter- 
in-law,  yet  he  was  not  treated  as  a  respectable  father  by 
them. 

This  case  might  be  a  long  term  one.     The  worker  might 
be  able  to  work  out  his  problem,  especially  the  psychological 
aspects  of  it,  by  establishing  a  relationship,  relieving  his 
feelings  around  being  rejected  and  unwanted  in  his  old  age, 
and  by  using  community  resources,  especially  one  of  the  clubs 
set  up  by  the  Protestant  Community  Service  for  the  aged  in 
the  c  ommuni  ty • 

Procedure  two  was  used  in  this  case. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION 

The  purpose  of  this  thesis  was  to  study  case  work  serv- 
ices by  examining  the  intake  in  the  Protestant  Community  Serv- 
ice of  Quincy  in  the  year  1952,  in  order  to  determine  the 
types  of  case  work  services  the  agency  provides. 

For  this  purpose,  ninety-nine  cases  of  new  applications 
in  intake  were  examined  in  an  attempt  to  answer  the  general 
questions  as  follows: 

1«     How  representative  of  the  community  are  the  sources 
of  referral? 

2.  What  types  of  problems  are  coming  to  the  agency? 

3.  What  types  of  problems  are  accepted  for  treatment? 

4.  What  types  of  problems  are  referred  to  other  agen- 
cies? 

Of    ninety-nine  new  cases  in  1952,  only  eleven  were  long 
term  cases  and  the  rest  were  brief  ones.    While  this  is  a 
characteristic  of  agency  function,   it  might  be  open  to  dis- 
cussion whether  the  agency  should  take  more  long  term  cases 
if  circumstances  —  e«g«,  number  of  case  workers  available, 
funds  available,  etc.  —  permit. 

The  largest  number  of  applications  -  thirty-five  cases 
in  all  -  were  from  Ward  One  and  Ward  Five  where  there  was  the 
most  concentrated  population  of  Protestants  in  Quincy.  We 
may  say  that  the  agency  is  well  interpreted  among  the  Prot- 
estant population. 
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The     number  of  referrals  made  from  outside  Quincy  to  the 
agency  was  considerably  large.     Considering  this,   there  may 
have  to  be  some  limitation  made  as  to  the  area  to  be  served 
by  the  Protestant  Community  Service.     One  of  the  most  import- 
ant facts  was  seen  in  the  tabulation  of  sources  of  referrals 
because     this  indicated  directly  the  role  and  value  of  the 
agency  as  seen  by  the  community.     Referrals  made  by  churches 
and  ministers  in  the  city  were  by  far  the  largest  in  number, 
fifty-one  in  all  of  ninety -nine  cases.     This  indicates  the 
Protestant  Community  Service  is  carrying  out  a  new  responsi- 
bility of  the  church  in  coping  with  psychological  and  socio- 
logical as  well  as  spiritual  aspects  of  an  individual's  ad- 
justment • 

Now  the  agency  is  truly  functioning  in  its  role,  i.e., 
the  services  which  the  church  has  not  been  able  to  fulfill 
because  of  unawareness  of  importance  of  coordination  between 
the  church  and  social  agencies  in  helping  the  individual. 
Comparatively  small  number  of  referrals  made  by  social  agen- 
cies is  also  important.     Eight  referrals  in  all  were  made  by 
the  social  agencies  in  Quincy.     Therefore,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  coordination  and  cooperation  between  the  church  and 
social  agencies  for  the  goal  of  effectiveness  in  helping  an 
individual,   the  Protestant  Community  Service  as  the  church 
centered  agencv  should  give  more  interpretation  as  to  the 
basic  philosophy,   services,  fundamental  differences  from 
the  others  to  the  social  agencies  in  Quincy. 
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From  the  evidence  in  the  tabulation  of  kinds  of  problems 
with  which  the  agency  dealt,  we  can  draw  the  conclusion  that 
the  agency  deals  more  with  individual  personality  adjustment 
and  planning  substitute  care  of  children  rather  than  with 
family  relationship  as  in  the  case  of  family  service  agen- 
cy,  ^    The  agency  is  in  close  contact  with  the  Family  Service 
Society  of  Quincy  and  has  achieved  some  degree  of  coordina- 
tion.    This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  applications  made 
at  the  Family  Service  Society  of  Quincy  were  eight  in  number. 


15.     Walker,  Margaret  M.,   "A  Study  of  Intake  in  a  Dis- 
trict Office  of  the  Family  Society  of  Greater  Boston.",  p.  16. 
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APPENDIX 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  SURVEY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  QUINCY 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

UN- 
KNOWN 

TOTAL 

Non-Church 
Member 

1110 

510 

486 

260 

873 

599 

79 

3917 

Total  Prot- 
estant 

5251 

2029 

2444 

1626 

7357 

4519 

2910 

26136 

Total  Cath- 
olic 

5740 

4675 

3916 

3164 

5444 

5163 

28012 

Total  Jewish 

1 

1 

2 

6 

6 

2033 

2049 

Total  Indi- 
viduals 

12101 

7214 

6846 

5050 

13674 

10281 

2989 

58155 

Total  Child- 
ren 

3422 

2198 

1854 

1341 

3599 

2823 

524 

15761 

Total  Child- 
ren of  Mixed 
Marriages 

197 

162 

73 

52 

178 

156 

6 

824 

Total  Mixed 
Marriages 

245 

132 

86 

71 

195 

154 

9 

892 

Information 
Received 
from  Families 

Declined  In- 
formation 

Not  at  Home 

985 

651 

566 

421 

880 

590 

4093 

Moved 

427 

424 

259 

153 

727 

420 

2412 

Deceased 

107 

Not  Canvassed 

97 

105 

89 

167 

119 

577 

Total  Cards 

28000 

^Source:  Quincy  Council  of  Churches,  Report  of  the  Re- 
 ligious  Survey.   1946,  p«  16,   
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